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Abstract 

Purpose - The purpose of this paper is to investigate the cross-level relationship between moral 
obligation violation, overall justice climate, and survivors’ commitment. 

Design/methodology/approach - Data were obtained from 25 companies with 261 individual 
employees’ cases from three main industries in Taiwan (n = 25/261). 

Findings - Organizations which have moral obligation violation during layoff would directly 
influence survivors’ perceptions of justice and further affect survivors’ level of affective commitment. 
Originality/value - This is one of the first studies to provide evidence of the relationship between 
moral obligation violation, overall justice climate and survivors’ affective commitment. Additionally, 
most studies of survivors’ attitude and behavior are based on the third-party perspective; this study is 
the first to argue that survivors are also affected by employers’ layoff as well as victims. The influence 
of layoff will lead to survivors’ subsequent attitude and behavior. 

Keywords Quantitative, Downsizing, Organizational restructuring, Commitment, Fairness, 
Organizational Climate, Multilevel analysis 
Paper type Research paper 
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Introduction 

Organizational change is imperative if organizations are to survive in the currently 
competitive and dramatically fluctuating environment, especially at a time of global 
economic recession. During economic recession, many organizations have downsized in 
an attempt to cut labor costs, improve profitability, and achieve a greater competitive 
advantage, all in an effort to survive and achieve sustainability (Rosen et al, 2011). 
In 2007 and 2008, as the financial recession overwhelmed global national economies, 
numerous organizations struggled to survive. During this period, many organizations 
sought solutions that would help them survive and improve organizational efficiency, 
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such as downsizing (Fapohunda, 2012). Downsizing may be a quick way for 
organizations to reduce labor costs in times of economic strife; however, it jeopardizes 
the relationship of trust between an employer and employees, and can negatively 
influence employees’ attitudes and behaviors (Arshad and Sparrow, 2010; Maertz etal, 
2010; Cohen and Dienhart, 2013). 

Downsizing indicates that an organization has violated its psychological contract 
with its employees (Freese et al, 2011; Spreitzer and Mishra, 2002). Downsizing not only 
has a negative impact on its victims, it also influences survivor work outcomes during 
the post-downsizing period (Allen et al,, 2001; Brennan and Skarlicki, 2004; Cross and 
Travaglione, 2004; Kernan and Hanges, 2002). Previous studies indicated that layoff 
survivors generally display negative attitudes and behaviors - such as low performance, 
decreased affective attachment, diminished job security, negative fair-perception, 
and a high-turnover intention from a third-party perspective - and certain types of 
mistreatment can stimulate negative emotions that motivate third parties to seek 
retribution toward their transgressors for perceived wrongdoings (Armstrong-Stassen 
and Cameron, 2003; Rosen et al., 2011; Cropanzano et al, 2003; Folger, 2001; Skarlicki 
and Rupp, 2010; Barclay et al, 2014). Since survivors went through the layoff process 
with victims, they were directly influenced by the layoff, as well as by the mistreatment 
of their coworkers (Cross and Travaglione, 2004). Related studies found that emotion 
plays a key role in affecting the subsequent work attitudes of survivors (De Cremer, 
2007; Folger, 2001; Weiss and Cropanzano, 1996). Few research studies, however, have 
explored employees’ (survivors) shared perceptions arose from the course of layoff 
which may directly accentuate or attenuate survivors’ reactions and emotions 
(Skarlicki and Rupp, 2010). Accordingly, this study takes steps to address this gap by 
exploring the relationship of survivors’ perceived moral obligation violation of 
employers with overall justice climate and affective commitment. 

In general, individuals are concerned with, and act in accordance with, moral and 
ethical behaviors (Aquino and Reed, 2002; Liu and Berry, 2013). A violation of moral 
obligations describes a situation in which organizations intentionally harmed employees 
by violating moral standards and rules (Ajzen, 1991; Leonard et al, 2004). During a layoff, 
employers breach the psychological contract that they are obligated to keep with their 
employees (Freese et al, 2011; Spreitzer and Mishra, 2002). The survivors of the layoff 
went through the process, witnessing their employers’ acts of betrayal as well as moral 
obligation violation (Cohen and Dienhart, 2013). Survivors integrate this perception of 
a moral obligation violation into their adaptation levels, where it serves as a new frame 
of reference for later judgments. Specifically, according to adaptation-level theoiy, one’s 
adaptation-level for subjective judgments is a function of all previously experienced 
outcomes (Helson, 1964). Thus, the layoff is likely to form survivors’ frames of reference 
(and adaptation levels) and subsequently affect their future judgments about whether an 
organization treats its members fairly. That is, an employer’s moral obligation violation 
will have an effect on survivors’ perceptions about organizational justice. Additionally, an 
employer’s moral obligation violation also serves as a frame of reference for survivors as 
an employer’s harmful intent. Survivor may surmise and fear that a similar event would 
happen to them in the future. The result is a negative effect on survivors’ work attitudes 
and behaviors. Scholars (e.g. Cropanzano et al., 1993) indicated that the tendency 
to feel positive emotions corresponds with positive feelings of attachment to the film. 
Particularly, Allen and Meyer (1996) suggested the affective organizational commitment is 
an employee’s emotional attachment to, or identification with, an employer. For that 
reason, survivors’ emotions influence subsequent affective commitment. 
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45 2 determinant affecting survivors’ subsequent attitudes and behaviors (Colquitt et al., 

2002; Ehrhart, 2004; Liao and Rupp, 2005; Naumann and Bennett, 2000; Umphress 
and Stoverink, 2010). Cappelli and Sherer (1991) suggested that workplace justice 
needs to be studied in a social context that is characterized by relational phenomena 
and viewed as an emergent property that forms collective perception of a multi-foci 
216 justice climate. Research suggests an overall justice climate occurs when an event 

takes place that allows adequate time for collective information processing to occur. 
It can serve as the most proximal antecedent of individual and organizational 
outcomes (Rupp and Paddock, 2010). Survivors experienced an employer’s moral 
obligation violation during the layoff and then remained with the company in the 
post-downsizing stage, which provides them adequate time for the collective 
processing of information, and for the overall formation of a justice climate. 
Therefore, the overall justice climate serves as a mediator between moral obligation 
violation and affective commitment in this study. 

In the following sections, we describe moral obligation, its ethical foundations, 
and the premise that a violation of moral obligation affects survivors’ affective 
commitment within an organization. We then introduce the reference effect and explain 
why, according to adaptation-level theory, it may decrease survivors’ affective 
commitments within an organization. We then continue, utilizing the reference effect, to 
suggest that the moral obligation violation affects survivors’ perceptions of 
organizational justice. Finally, we introduce the critical mechanism of the survivor 
perception of organizational justice, which forms the overall justice climate between 
moral obligation violation and survivors’ affective commitments. 

Theory and hypotheses 

Moral obligation violation from the view of adaptation-level theory 
A moral obligation is a personal internal-state construct concerning the extent to which an 
individual feels a sense of responsibility to act (or not) morally (or immorally) when faced 
with an ethical situation (Ajzen, 1991; Leonard etal. , 2004). Moral obligations describe the 
sense that one ought to do the best one can - that it is one’s duty to specifically respond to 
an ethical situation in a way that is considered morally correct and establishes their moral 
intention (Zimmerman, 1996; Leonard etal, 2004). Ajzen (1991) noted that perceived moral 
obligations would affect people’s behavioral intentions. For instance, students’ perceptions 
of moral obligations can be helpful when predicting their intentions regarding cheating, 
shoplifting, or lying. In another example, people would tend to conserve water if they see it 
as a citizen’s duty (Lam, 1999). However, Lam (1999) also suggested that when moral 
obligations involving the self and the public conflict, creating a social dilemma, moral 
obligations may have a crucial impact on moral intentions leading to ethical behaviors. 
In an organization, moral obligation violation describes a situation in which an 
organization intentionally causes them harm by violating generally accepted employer 
moral obligations. A layoff is considered a breach, by the employer, of an obligatory 
psychological contract between an employer and employee (Freese et al, 2011; Spreitzer 
and Mishra, 2002), which leads to a violation of moral obligations. 

Individual employee (survivors) might have different perception of employers’ moral 
obligation violation, in terms of perceived moral obligation violation, and employees 
might react differently upon what they perceived during the layoff. However, instead of 
understanding variance between individual perceptions of employers’ moral obligation 
violation, employees’ (survivors) shared perceptions imply that an organization is in a 
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state of violating its moral obligation as an employer. Social information processing 
theory argues that survivors who went through earlier layoff together will use 
information from other survived colleagues to form their judgment with regard to 
organization’s actions which form the shared perceptions regarding to employers’ 
moral obligation violation (Salancik and Pfeffer, 1978). Thus, this study adopted an 
employer’s moral obligation violation as an organization-level construct and aimed to 
understand its influence on survivors’ work attitude at post-layoff stage. 

Human beings have a mechanism for maintaining meaning, designed as a belief 
system that gives order and coherence to their stated values, such as moral conduct and 
the administration of justice (Zhu et al, 2012; Prottas, 2013). Adaptation-level theory 
is a psychophysical theory that specifies that one’s judgment or evaluation standard is 
a function of all previously experienced outcomes, particularly with respect to salient 
criteria such as how recently the events occurred (Helson, 1964). In addition to being 
applied to explain human sensation (e.g. vision and hearing), adaptation-level theory is 
also applied to research on affective outcomes (e.g. satisfaction and happiness) (Bowling 
et al, 2005). This study also adopted adaptation-level theory to explain the effect an 
employer’s moral obligation violation has on survivors’ perception and attitude toward 
organization during the post-downsizing period. Specifically, based on adaptation-level 
theory, an individual’s prior exposure to stimuli would integrate into that individual’s 
adaptation level, where it would serve as a frame of reference for subsequent judgments 
(Helson, 1964). In line with this view of adaptation-level theory, we expect that an 
employer’s moral obligation violation resulting from layoffs would serve as a frame of 
reference for survivors that affect their affective commitment and perception of the 
organization’s justice during the post-layoff stage. 
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Moral obligation violation and survivors’ affective commitment 
The reaction of a third party (survivors, in the case of a layoff) toward injustice, and the 
process by which they become aware of perceptions with respect to the fair treatment 
of others, initiates a focus on justice, following a consideration of the moral and ethical 
underpinnings of justice-related decision making (Cropanzano et al, 2001a, b; Folger, 
2001; Trevino et al., 2006). In most layoffs, the reactions of survivors gamer more 
attention than that of victims because survivors are vital human capital for 
organizations during the post-layoff stage. However, when survivors perceive the 
moral obligation violation as a moral wrong committed by an employer during the 
layoff process (Cohen and Dienhart, 2013), it affects the fairness perception of those 
survivors because they witnessed the employer violating moral standards and social 
duties; this also serves as a new frame of reference for later judgment. 

Sufficient evidence exists to demonstrate that individuals exhibit significant 
psychological, emotional, attitudinal, and behavioral reactions when they witness the 
unfair treatment of others (Colquitt, 2004; De Cremer and Van Hiel, 2006; Lind et al, 
1998; Skarlicki and Kulik, 2005; van den Bos et al., 2007). In particular, survivors’ 
emotional attachments to an organization, which are usually known as affective 
commitments (Meyer and Allen, 1991), are thought to be critical in the post-layoff stage. 
Affective commitment has been considered as a driver of an employee’s involvement in 
organizational activities, willingness to pursue organizational goals, and desire to 
remain in the organization (Meyer and Allen, 1991; Mowday et al, 1982; Lapalme et al, 
2011), all of which facilitate organizational survival and success (Cascio, 1993; 
Cameron, 1994). However, given that an employee’s affective commitment depends on 
their subjective work experiences (Meyer and Allen, 1991), we argue that the affective 
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45 2 obligation violation. Specifically, as Cohen and Dienhart (2013) suggested, employees 

perceiving an employer’s betrayal as a moral wrong and a violation of moral obligation 
can jeopardize the relationship of trust between that employee and their employer. 
The layoff is considered a sign of harmful action on the employer’s part that damages 
trust, which results in the negative reactions of survivors. Additionally, from the 
218 perspective of adaptation-level theory, the moral obligation violation demonstrated by 

employers simultaneously creates a new frame of reference for survivors. Based on this 
new frame of reference, survivors are likely to fear that a similar event may happen to 
them in the future, which creates a sense of detachment toward the organization. 
As scholars noted (e.g. Petzall et al, 2000; Probst and Lawler, 2006), layoffs can increase 
the survivors’ feelings of job insecurity, which in turn lowers their organizational 
commitment (Sverke and Hellgren, 2002). Thus, we propose the following hypothesis: 

HI. A moral obligation violation is negatively related to survivors’ affective 
commitment. 

Moral obligation violation and the overall justice climate 

When the perception of fairness becomes the major concern of a (justice related) layoff, 
organizational justice is the key component that affects subsequent attitudes and 
behaviors (Harvey and Haines Iii, 2005). Organizational justice perception refers to 
employees’ assessments of whether an organization treats its members fairly 
(Umphress et al, 2003). Earlier studies suggested multi-foci justice from different 
aspects such as distributive justice, procedural justice, interactional justice, and 
informational justice - and discussed the influence of each (Spreitzer and Mishra, 2002). 
While organizational justice has been studied from two main perspectives - the classes 
of events (e.g. outcomes, procedures, and interpersonal treatments) and perspective of 
entities (e.g. supervisors, coworkers, customers, subordinates, and even the 
organization as a whole) - some researchers advocate examining the influence of the 
concept of overall justice perceptions on individuals’ attitude and behavior (Rupp et al, 
2007; Rupp and Aquino, 2009). Rupp and Paddock (2010) also argued that if adequate 
time is allowed for the experience of an event, and if both individual and collective 
information processing are to occur, then overall justice will serve as the most proximal 
antecedent of individual and organizational outcomes. The layoff process clearly 
affects survivor’s perceptions of justice; this is influenced not only by events but also 
by the perspectives of entities who are affected by layoff issues within an organization 
(Ambrose and Schminke, 2009; Colquitt and Shaw, 2005; Rupp and Paddock, 2010). 
Thus, overall justice perception is adequate and sufficient in a layoff scenario. 

In an organization, employees interact with each other, observe each other’s behavior, 
share similar interpretations of events, and engage in collective rationalization that 
ultimately leads to the development of shared perceptions (Naumann and Bennett, 2000; 
Roberson, 2006a, b). Justice can be viewed as an emergent property, formed in the course 
of interaction among members who are within the same unit that forms a collective 
perception of justice; namely, a justice climate. Social information processing theory 
argues that individuals in social contexts use information gathered from others to form 
judgments concerning organizational practices, values, and norms (Salancik and Pfeffer, 
1978). During a layoff, survivors have sufficient opportunities to gather information from 
others, because formal and informal organizational structures catalyze interactions 
between employees. When surrounded by victims, as well as other survivors, individuals 
engage in social information processing, sharing much of the same infoimation with 
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others while forming individual justice perceptions, and collectively arriving at a shared 
justice climate. As Payne and Pugh (1976) indicated, employees who are structured into 
organizational units tend to experience the same events, which can cause group members 
to generate similar perceptions. The unfair treatment of a particular group is more likely 
to result in a shared perception of a justice climate. 

The adaptation-level theory suggests that any subjective judgment is influenced by the 
prevailing norm or frames of reference (Helson, 1964). When an employer had moral 
obligation violation during a layoff, the moral obligation violation serves as a reference 
that underlies negative emotions that influence the justice perception of survivors. 
An individual uses the strength of their emotional reaction in early memory classification 
of events, which is then used as information in the subsequent perception formation 
processes (Umphress et al, 2003). Earlier studies argued that the effect-inducing event 
tends to be incorporated into subsequent justice-related cognitive processing (Kray and 
Lind, 2002; Umphress et al., 2003). Thus, it seems logical to suggest that, from a survivor’s 
perspective, the employer’s decision to lay off employees violates the moral standard and 
the social duties of an employer. The moral obligation violation serves as a frame of 
reference that triggers emotional cues, which leads the survivor to process information 
and fosters a strong emotional reaction, resulting in a shared perception of a lower level 
overall justice climate. Therefore, we propose the following hypothesis: 

H2. A moral obligation violation is negatively related to the overall justice climate of 
survivors. 

The mediating effect of the overall justice climate 

As noted above, when survivors perceive the fact of employers’ moral obligation violation, 
the emotional cues that influence the survivors’ justice perceptions are triggered, which can, 
in turn, collectively form overall justice climate. Since researchers have long recognized 
justice climates as an influential determinant of an employee’s job attitude - including their 
job satisfaction, commitment, and performance (Colquitt etal, 2002; Ehrhart, 2004; Liao and 
Rupp, 2005; Naumann and Bennett, 2000; Ohana, 2014; Umphress and Stoverink, 2010) - it 
is also reasonable to propose that the decreased perceptions of overall justice climates 
resulting from layoffs would attenuate survivors’ affective commitments. That is, we 
suggest that the overall justice climate during the post-layoff stage is an important 
mechanism through which moral obligation violation negatively affects survivors’ affective 
commitment. Accordingly, we set forth the following hypothesis: 

H3. Survivors’ overall justice climates mediate the relationship between moral 
obligation violation and survivors’ affective commitment. 

Method 

This study aims to explore the cross-level relationship between moral obligation violation, 
the overall justice climate, and the affective commitment, in addition to the mediation effect 
of the overall justice climate. The conceptual framework is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Sample and procedures 

The participants in this study were initially drawn from 25 companies in three main 
Taiwanese industries, including the high-tech industry, manufacturing industry, and 
service industry. These 25 companies have all undergone a reduction in their workforce 
at least once during the year preceding this study. Data were collected from August 
2008 to July 2009, shortly after the global economic crisis impacted Taiwan. 
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Figure 1. 

Conceptual 

framework 



The questionnaire was randomly distributed to 15 participants who were 
survivors after layoff in each company. Each participant was required to fill out 
the questionnaire and to seal it in an envelope before returning their envelopes to the 
questionnaire box that we had prepared for questionnaire collection in each company. 
A total of 375 individual questionnaire packages were distributed to 25 companies and 
332 individual cases from those 25 companies were returned, yielding an 89 percent 
response rate. After deleting invalid questionnaires with over one third information 
missing, 261 cases (individual cases ranging from 5 to 15, mean = 10.44) from 
25 organizations remained valid for the subsequent data analysis. 


Measures 

Moral obligation violation 

The measures for moral obligation violation which consist of six items, were developed 
based on an employer moral obligation from earlier studies (e.g. Basinger et al., 1995; 
Lam, 1999). The measurement scale asked participants to evaluate how their company 
had managed the layoff. Sample items include: “our company broke all employee 
expectations with respect to the layoff decision” and “our company ignored employee 
efforts.” The Cronbach’s a coefficient for this scale was 0.89. We also ran a 
confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) to test the factor structure of moral obligation 
violation. Our CFA (n = 261) had a model / 2 of 20.89 (df = 9, CFI = 0.99, NFI = 0.98, 
RMSEA = 0.07, SRMR = 0.03). From these results, we concluded that the items were 
reasonable measures of moral obligation violation. 


Overall justice climate 

Measures of the overall justice climate were adopted from Ambrose and Schminke’s 
(2009) three-item “perceived overall justice” scale to assess the fairness of organization 
generally. The adopted approach of this measurement reflects what have been termed 
entity judgments, which ask individuals to assess some entity (e.g. organization, group, 
or supervisor) as a whole (Ambrose and Schminke, 2009). The measurement was 
designed to assess the general fairness of the organization. Sample items included 
“For the most part, this organization treats its employees fairly” and “usually, the way 
things work in this organization are not fair” (reversed coded). The Cronbach’s a 
coefficient for this scale was 0.93. 
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Affective commitment 

To measure an individual’s affective commitment, we used eight items from the 
affective commitment scale developed by Allen and Meyer (1990). The items were 
chosen based on their high-factor loading in CFAs (Allen and Meyer, 1990). 
The Cronbach’s a coefficient for this scale was 0.77. 

Control variables 

Seniority and gender were included as controls in the analyses. Due to their longevity at 
the firm, those survivors with longer tenures may have greater psychological attachment 
to the firm or possess more firm-specific skills, and may therefore be less likely to leave 
the organization (Spreitzer and Mishra, 2002). Moreover, certain research suggests that, 
following the downsizing of a firm, female survivors have different perceptions than their 
male counterparts (Armstrong-Stassen, 1998). A previous study indicated that women 
have been found to be more committed than men (Mathieu and Zajac, 1990). Accordingly, 
we included seniority and gender as control variables at individual level. In addition, 
we also included high-tech industry as organizational-level control variables. The overall 
justice climate as well as affective commitment could be affected by certain negative 
issues happened in an organization (i.e. downsizing). High-tech industry was 
characterized as rapid-changing industry and might experience more downsizing 
decision in order to respond to the critical conditions (Guthrie and Datta, 2008). 
Thus, high-tech industry was added as the organizational-level control variable. 
The sample was coded 1 if it is in high-tech industry and others were coded 0 as a dummy 
variable and we standardized this dummy variable before entering to the analytical model. 

All survey measures were on a five-point Likert scale, ranging from “(1) very strongly 
disagree” to “(5) very strongly agree.” These measures are described in the Appendix. 

Analysis 

First, to justify aggregating individual-level data in this research - namely, the moral 
obligation violation and the organizational justice climate - within-group agreement 
statistics (Rwg, James etal, 1984,1993), intraclass correlation (ICC (1)), and reliability of 
group mean (ICC (2)) were each calculated. Second, the demographic background of the 
respondents was reported using descriptive statistics. Third, HLM was utilized to test 
our research hypotheses. 

Results 

First, to examine the appropriateness of data aggregation, Rwg, ICC (1), and ICC (2) 
values were calculated. We obtained median values of 0.87 for moral obligation 
violation and 0.89 for overall justice climate, which both meet the acceptable level of 
0.70. Additionally, we also obtained the ICC (1)/ICC (2) values: the results for moral 
obligation violation are 0.56/0.90, and the results for overall justice climate are 0.61/0.91. 
These results all met the required satisfaction level (James, 1982; Glick, 1985). 
The means, standard deviations, and correlations for all variables are shown in Table I. 
Moral obligation violation, overall justice climate, and affective commitment are 
each considered to be on different levels with respect to the variables. Of respondents, 
42.5 percent were female and 57.5 percent were male; the average age was 33 years, 
and the average tenure was 6.3 years. 

The hypotheses in this study predicted that moral obligation violation and the overall 
justice climate are related to affective commitment, and overall justice climate was 
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Variable 


Mean SD 1 2 3 4 


Individual level 



1. Seniority (years) 

0.21 

0.20 



2. Gender 

0.44 

0.50 

-0.00 


3. Affective commitment 

3.12 

0.62 

0.24” 0.08 

222 

Organizational level 

4. High-tech industry 

0 

1 


Table I. 

5. Overall justice climate 

2.93 

0.41 

0.14 

Descriptive statistics 

6. Moral obligation violation 

3.03 

0.34 

-0.06 

and correlation 

Notes: *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 





5 6 


-0.58* 


proposed to mediate the effect of moral obligation violation on affective commitment. 
To examine these hypotheses, we first computed the between group variance in 
employee affective commitment. Using HLM, we estimated a null model to test the 
significance level of affective commitment. We found that roo = 0.06, p < 0.001, and 
the ICC (1) was 0.30, which meets the acceptance level of 0.12 (James, 1982) and indicates 
that appropriate between group variance in employee affective commitment existed. 

HI predicted that a cross-level effect that a moral obligation violation is negatively 
related to affective commitment. Thus, HLM was employed for data analysis. 
The intercept-as-outcome model was performed to test the significant effect of higher 
level independent variable (i.e. moral obligation violation) on lower level dependent 
variable (i.e. affective commitment). Our results (Table II) show that a moral obligation 
violation has a significant negative relationship with affective commitment 
(/02 — -0.67,7=8.71, p < 0.001). Therefore, HI is supported. 

H2 predicted that a moral obligation violation is negatively related to the overall justice 
climate. Due to those two variables are constructed as organizational-level variables, 
we employed multi-linear regression to test this hypothesis. The results in Table III 
demonstrate that a moral obligation violation has a significant negative relationship with 
an overall justice climate of {/I — -0.57, p < 0.01); therefore, H2 is supported. 

H3 predicted a cross-level mediating effect on the justice climate between 
moral obligation violation and affective commitment. We employed HLM for 


Affective commitment 

Variables Model 1 Model 2 



Individual level 

Seniority 

no 

0.0001* 

0.002*** 


Gender 

no 

0.063 

0.05 

Table II. 

Results of cross-level 

Organizational level 

Intercept 

roo 

3.13*** 

3.12*** 

analysis of the 

High-tech industry 

roi 

0.003 

0.003 

effects of moral 

Moral obligation violation 

ro2 

—0 67*** 

-0.48*** 

obligation violation 

Overall justice climate 

ro3 


0.23* 

on overall justice 

a 2 

0.31 

0.30 

climate and affective 


roo 

0.0001 

0.00004 

commitment 

Notes: *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; 

***p < 0.001 
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mediating effect analysis. Two intercept-as-outcome models were performed to see the 
changes of the effect of a moral obligation violation on affective commitment after adding 
the mediator effect of an overall justice climate. The results in Table n, Model 2 
demonstrate that the effect of a moral obligation violation on affective commitment 
decreases ( y 02 — -0.48, p < 0.001). We further employed the suggestions of Preacher et al 
(2010) to estimate indirect effects in the multilevel mediation models for an approximate 
significance test of the indirect effect of the higher level independent variable on the lower 
level dependent variable, via the higher level mediator. The result indicated that the overall 
justice climate has a mediating effect (confidence interval, 0.02-1.21) on the relationship 
between a moral obligation violation and affective commitment. The results supported H3. 

Discussion 

Earlier organizational justice studies examined the effect of mistreatment on survivors’ 
reactions, from a third-party perspective, toward fairness perception (Cropanzano et al., 
2001a, b; Folger, 2001; Trevino et al, 2006). However, this study argued that, during a 
layoff, survivors were affected directly by their shared perceptions of the employer’s 
moral obligation violation which leads to subsequent attitude and behaviors. The moral 
obligation violation serves as a new frame of reference for the justice perception of the 
survivors and triggers emotional cues that influenced the survivors’ perceptions of 
fairness. The study identified an employer’s moral obligation violation as a critical 
determinant of the employee’s fairness perception during a layoff, and investigated the 
cross-level effects of moral obligation violation and overall justice climate on a 
survivor’s affective commitment. The results support the premise that an employer’s 
moral obligation violation is negatively related to survivors’ affective commitment and 
overall justice climate. Moreover, the overall justice climate mediated the effect of 
employer’s moral obligation violation on survivors’ affective commitment. 

Contributions and implications 

In identifying the key role of an employer’s moral obligation violation during a layoff, 
this study makes three main contributions. First, we enrich organizational justice 
studies by identifying moral obligation violation as a critical frame of reference for 
survivors’ perceptions of organizational justice climates. This result is not only in line 
with previous studies that noted that how organizations treat its members is key to 
their employees’ perception of justice climate (Colquitt, 2004; Folger and Cropanzano, 
2001 ) but also contributes to theory by examining survivors’ direct experiences with 
respect to how the survivors, as a whole, perceived the layoff. While Skarlicki and Rupp 
(2010) argued that the perception of third-party fairness was substantially influenced 


Overall justice climate 



Model 1 

Model 2 

Control variables 

High-tech industry 

0.14 

0.11 

Moral obligation violation 


-0.57*** 

F 

0.38 

4.32* 

R 2 

0.03 

0.45** 

A R 2 


0.42 


Note: *p < 0.05 
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Table III. 

Regression analyses 
of moral obligation 
violation and overall 
justice climate 
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by the mistreatment of others, the results suggest that moral obligation violation 
during a layoff directly influences the survivors’ perceptions and attitudes by forming 
a reference effect, which is used in anticipating future employer behavior. In other 
words, this study provides a new perspective of how employers’ layoff management 
directly influences survivors’ attitudes and behaviors. 

Moreover, this study also supports the premise that an employer’s moral obligation 
violation impacts survivors’ affective commitment. This result is consistent with prior 
literature which found that employees’ affective commitment is likely to deteriorate if 
they perceive less organizational dependability and support in the workplace (see Meyer 
and Allen, 1991 for review). Our results demonstrated that the higher the level of an 
employer’s moral obligation violation, the less likely it is that it would increase the 
affective commitment of survivors in the post-layoff stage. That is, insofar as an 
employer’s moral obligation violation is contrary to generally accepted employer 
obligations, it is considered a signal of harmful intent by employees, therefore becoming a 
key frame of reference for survivors’ interpretations with respects to the employer’s 
future behaviors, which in turn influences survivors’ work attitudes and behaviors. 

Third, our research extends knowledge about the psychological mechanisms of 
affective commitment. The results show that the overall justice climate partially 
mediated the effect of employer’s moral obligation violation on survivors’ affective 
commitment. This finding is also consistent with earlier studies concerning the 
importance of the justice climate on an individual’s subsequent attitude and behavior 
(Colquitt et al, 2002; Ehrhart, 2004; Liao and Rupp, 2005; Naumann and Bennett, 2000; 
Ohana, 2014; Umphress and Stoverink, 2010). Our study offered a frame for revealing 
how employers’ moral obligation violation indirectly attenuates survivors’ affective 
commitment through its effect on overall justice climate. 

Fourth, this study conducted a filed study to provide empirical evidence that 
supports our argument concerning the influence that moral obligation violation may 
exhibit. Additionally, by collecting survey data from 261 cases of 25 companies 
representing Taiwan’s three main industries, we determined that the higher the level of 
an employers’ moral obligation violation is, the lower the justice perception of the 
survivors have. With the remaining hypotheses supported, the results also support 
the mediating effect of the overall justice climate on the relationship between a moral 
obligation violation and affective commitment. By addressing the mediating role of 
organizational justice climates, this study further elaborates how moral obligation 
violation affects survivors’ affective commitments. 

Finally, with respect to practical contributions, as our results demonstrated that an 
employer’s moral obligation violation can negatively impact a survivor’s perception of 
justice and affective commitment; thus, employers should pay special attention to their 
moral and ethical behavior when conducting layoffs. Recent studies argued that 
organizational virtuousness, including compassion, trust, forgiveness, and optimism 
from upper leaders and management will substantially enhance employees’ 
effectiveness and organizational performance, especially for organizations that went 
through downsizing (Cameron, 2009). The survived employees choose to forgive and 
strive for better performance at post layoff when they perceive the acts of kindness 
and virtue throughout the organization again (Cameron etaL, 2004). Survivors serve as 
the key human capital supporting an organization in its effort to regain sustainability 
in the post-downsizing period (Brockner et al, 1995). Therefore, it is important for 
organizations to implement layoff practices that are perceived as fair and transparent 
and will encourage survivors to have positive perceptions of their employer’s moral 
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behavior. For example, in addition to following clear and fair policies and procedures 
when downsizing (Mossholder et al, 1998), moral and ethical standards should also be 
maintained, in presenting organizational virtuousness, if a layoff is unavoidable during 
an economic recession. Furthermore, organizations can provide both victims and 
survivors explanations for management decisions with regard to the layoff, presenting 
these decisions in a respectful way. Employers should provide social support by 
offering adequate explanations and demonstrating respect, empathy, and sensitivity 
(Cotter and Fouad, 2012). Displaying moral and ethical behavior is the best way for 
employers to maintain a trustworthy reputation among the survivors of a layoff and to 
positively affect justice perception by ensuring subsequent positive work attitudes and 
behaviors (Maertz et al., 2010; Ohana, 2014). 
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Limitations and future suggestions 

Some limitations should be noted. First, while the hypotheses supported in this study 
have substantial implications with substantive effects, a moderately sized sample 
resulting from the strict criteria and useable data should be noted. Future research 
should attempt to validate the results with a larger sample size. Additionally, this study 
mainly addressed the influence of an employer’s moral obligation violation on survivor 
affective commitment. Previous studies have indicated that survivors might experience 
certain negative reactions such as dissatisfaction and intentions to resign, as well as 
higher absenteeism and turnovers (Aryee et al ,, 2002). We therefore suggest that future 
studies explore other possible outcome variables. In addition, various organizational 
downsizing practices might affect different perceptions of organizational justice. 
Therefore, future studies can consider the effects of organization layoff practices on the 
survivors’ perceptions of organizational justice. 

Furthermore, due to the self-reporting nature of the study, common method variance 
could have affected the validity of the results. It has been argued that relations can be 
exaggerated when the measures are rated by a single source (Lindell and Whitney, 2001). 
However, in this study, the participants rated different subjects in this questionnaire by 
evaluating an employer’s moral obligation violation, their overall justice perception in an 
organization, and their own affective commitment. Moral obligation violation and overall 
justice perception are organization-level variables while affective commitment is an 
individual-level valuable. The problem of CMV is less likely to exist between valuables 
that are measured at different levels (Wang and Hsieh, 2012). Additionally, we separated 
the measurement of the predictor and criterion variables to create a temporal separation 
in the measurement with a counterbalance question order (Podsakoff et al, 2003) by 
developing three separate questionnaires for moral obligation violation, the overall 
justice climate, and affective commitment, and then by asking participants to finish one 
questionnaire and seal it in an envelope before starting the next questionnaire. With these 
designs employed to control for potential method variance, we conclude that our theory 
and results are meaningful for future research. We also acknowledge, however, 
that future endeavors might benefit from obtaining data from multiple sources. 


Conclusion 

By indicating the influence of moral obligation violation and overall organizational 
justice climate on survivors’ affective commitments during the post-downsizing period, 
we offer different perspectives supported by the investigation of an employer’s moral 
obligation violation on the effect of survivor perception of overall justice during 
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the layoff. The results suggest that organizations should employ moral and ethical 
standards that adhere to generally accepted moral behavior during the implementation of 
a layoff, and that they should project a positive image that enhances survivor perception 
of justice, which in turn positively affects subsequent work attitudes and behaviors. 
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Appendix. Measure scales 

Moral obligation violation: 

(1) our company broke all employee expectations with respect to the layoff decision; 

(2) our company ignored employee efforts; 

(3) our company should have made decisions based on the best interests of the employees; 

(4) our company treated employees poorly; 

(5) our company should have protected employee rights; and 

(6) our company offered employees an inadequate explanation for the layoff decision. 


Obligation 
violation on 
survivor’s 
commitment 
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